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THE DRAMA BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 

By Professor Brander Matthews 



THE French critic Sarcey once sought to ascer- 
tain the actual basis of the drama by seizing 
upon the essential conditions of this art which 
differentiate it from all the other arts. And he 
found this actual basis in the fact that "the word 
play carries with it the idea of an audience. We 
can not conceive of a play without an audience." 
All the accessories of performance, the scenery and 
costumes, the stage itself and the footlights, these 
the drama can get along without; but the audience 
is indispensable. "A dramatic work, whatever it 
may be, is designed to be listened to by a number 
of persons united and forming an audience; that is 
its very essence; that is one indispensable condition 
of its existence. The audience is the necessary and 
inevitable condition to which dramatic art must 
accommodate its means." 

As it is almost impossible to gather exactly the 
same audience two or three times in succession and 
as no audience can be kept interested for more than 
a few hours at a sitting, it is a principle of playmak- 
ing that the dramatist must devise a dominating 
action and that he must condense his story, dealing 
only with its most interesting moments and present- 
ing it shorn of all negligible details. And as an 
audience is a crowd composed of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, the dramatist must deal with subjects 
appealing to collective human nature and he must 
eschew themes of a more limited attraction. 

Other critics before Sarcey had suggested that 
the playwright had always to pay attention to the 
desires and to the demands of the playgoers. In 
the sixteenth century Castelvetro had had more than 
a glimpse of this truth. In the seventeenth century 
Moliere had boldly declared that the one duty of the 
dramatist was to please the public; and Corneille 
had said the same thing but characteristically with 
more caution. In the eighteenth century Mar- 
montel, a playwright himself as well as a theorist 
of the theater, had asserted that the first duty of 
the dramatist was "to move the spectators, and the 
second is to move them only in so far as they are 
willing to be moved" which will depend "on the 
disposition and the manners of the people to whom 
appeal is made, and on the degree of sensibility they 
bring to the theater." And in the nineteenth cen- 
tury — and after Sarcey had started his inquiry — 
Brunetiere insisted that "a play does not begin to 
exist as a play except before the footlights, by virtue 
of the collaboration and of the complicity of the 
public, without which a play never has been and 
never can be anything more than a mere literary 
exercise." 

Sarcey had made his declaration of faith in 1876 ; 
and ten years later Bronson Howard, wholly un- 
familiar with the French critic's articles, expounded 
a doctrine almost identical, in the lecture which he 
entitled the Autobiography of a Play. He called 
attention to the fact that Aischylos, Sophokles and 
Euripides "did not create the laws of dramatic con- 
struction" since "those laws exist in the passions 
and sympathies of the human race. They existed 
thousands of years before the Father of the Drama 



was born — waiting, like the other laws of nature, 
to be discovered and utilized by man." The Ameri- 
can playwright declared that the dramatist could 
succeed only by obeying these laws although "no man 
knows much about them. . . . When all the mys- 
teries of humanity have been solved, the laws of 
dramatic construction can be codified and clearly 
explained; not until then." It is true that "a few 
general principles have been discovered by experi- 
ment and discussion"; and yet every playwright is 
under the imperative necessity of obeying all the 
principles of the art, even those he has not dis- 
covered. Fortunately "the art of obeying them is 
merely the art of using your common-sense in the 
study of your own and other people's emotions." 



In the epitaph proposed by Pope we are told that 

Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night; 
God said "Let Newton be!" and all was light. 

But Newton's Law is only one of Nature's laws; 
it declares only one of the principles which control 
the visible universe; and no Newton has yet arisen 
to declare the principles which control dramatic con- 
struction. These principles however have been 
obeyed unwittingly by all the great dramatists, 
ancient and modern, endowed with intuitive percep- 
tion. All the rules laid down now and again by the 
theorists of the theater are but groping efforts to 
grasp the undying principles which we can seize 
only unsatisfactorily, which "exist in the passions 
and sympathies of the human race" and which are 
never completely disclosed to any one — ^not even if 
he is possest of the piercing insight of Aristotle. No 
doubt this is just as true of painting and of sculp- 
ture as it is of the drama. The principles of the 
pictorial art and of the plastic art have been de- 
clared with certainty and with finality by no critic, 
not even by Lessing. 

Yet there is a certain value in the rough and 
ready Maxims, the bread-and-butter Precepts which 
the old stagers are forever impressing upon the 
young playwright. These precepts and these max- 
ims, handed down from generation to generation — 
studio-traditions so to speak — are valid as far as 
they go. They are efforts to codify the practice of 
contemporary playwrights and to put into useful 
words the common-sense of these playwrights and 
their study of their own emotions and of the emo- 
tions of their fellows. They may not be adequate 
expressions of the eternal principles of playmaking, 
which exist and have always existed "in the passions 
and sympathies of the human race" ; but they stand 
on a solider foundation, whatever their incomplete- 
ness, than any of the alleged Rules of the pedantic 
theorists ignorant of the actual theater with its 
actual audience. 

No one of these rule-of-thumb admonitions is 
older than that which advises the dramatist to show 
everything that is important and to make it take 
place before the eyes of the spectators. We can find 
it set forth in the shrewd epistle of good counsel 
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that Horace wrote to the son of a friend when that 
youth began to develop literary ambitions: 

The events which plays are written to unfold 
Are either shown upon the stage or told. 
Most true, whate'er's transmitted through the ear 
To mind and heart will never come so near 
As what is set before the eyes and each 
Spectator sees, brought full within his reach. 

Yet do not drag upon the stage what might 
Be much more fitly acted out of sight; 
Much, too, there is which 'twill be always well 
To leave the actor's well-graced speech to tell: 
Let not Medeia kill her boys in view . . . 

If things like these before my eyes be thrust 
I turn away in skeptical disgust. 

There was no living Latin drama when Horace 
made these suggestions ; and he was proclaiming the 
practice of the Greek dramatic poets when he warned 
the youthful playmaker not to let Medeia destroy 
her children in view of the spectators. The actors 
of the Attic drama were raised aloft on thick-soled 
boots and they wore towering masks ; and therefore 
they could not indulge in any violent gestures, they 
could neither kill nor be killed without danger of 
tripping and of thereby disarranging the mask, a 
misadventure which would be unseemly. Yet this 
reservation, scarcely more than suggested by Horace, 
was by the Italian theorists tightened into a rigor- 
ous restriction of action. In England for example 
the iirst five-act tragedy in blank verse is "Gor- 
boduc," in which little or nothing happens before 
the eyes of the spectators, although the story itself is 
filled with violent horrors, all of which are decor- 
ously and dully narrated by subsidiary characters, 
messengers of one sort or another. And in France 
the classicists came in time almost to eschew visible 
action and to abound in rhetorical description of 
things not seen. 

In Victor Hugo's famous preface to his unacted i 
and unactable "Cromwell," an essay which may be 
accepted as the Declaration of Independence of the 
Romanticists, he protested against the deadening 
results of obedience by the feebler followers of Vol- 
taire and Racine. "Instead of. actions, we have 
narratives ; instead of pictures, we have descriptions. 
Solemn personages placed, like the ancient chorus, 
between us and the drama, come to tell us what is 
being done in the temple, in the palace, in the public 
square, until we are often tempted to cry out to 
them : 'Really? — then take us there ! It seems to be 
amusing; it ought to be interesting to see!' To 
which they would no doubt reply: 'It is possible 
that it would amuse and interest you, but that is not 
the question: we are the guardians of the dignity 
of Melpomene in France !' And there you are !" 



Yet the French classicists might have avoided 
getting themselves into this tight box if they had 
paid less attention to the later critics and even to 
Voltaire himself, and if they had gone back to Pierre 
Corneille, the father of French tragedy. Corneille 
was a born playwright, if ever there was one, with 
an'instinctive apprehension of the principles of play- 
making. He was a very mitigated classicist ; in fact 
he was plainly a classicist against his will and only 
in consequence of the strictures of the French Acad- 
emy on his earliest masterpiece the "Cid," criticism 
which put the Fear of the Law in his heart. In his 
third "Discourse on Dramatic Art" he showed a 



clear understanding of the principle which Horace 
had declared : "The poet is not obliged to put on the 
stage all the subsidiary actions which bring about ' 
the main action ; he ought to chose those which it is 
most advantageous to have seen, from the beauty of 
the spectacle or from the vigor and the vehemence 
of the passions which they produce, or from any 
other advantage they may have. And he ought to 
hide the others off the stage, letting them become 
known to the spectators, either by a narration or by 
some other device of the art." 

Here, with intuitive certainty, Corneille laid his 
finger on the reasons why certain parts of the story 
should be shown in action — those which are interest- 
ing to the audience "from the vigor and the vehem- 
ence of the passions they produce." Here he was 
anticipating Robert Louis Stevenson's assertion that 
the drama was most dramatic when it set before the 
spectators the great passionate crises of existence 
"when duty and inclination come nobly to the 
grapple." Here he was justifying in advance 
Brunetiere's Law that the stuff out of which drama 
can be made most effectively is the stark assertion 
of the human will and the collision of contending 
desires. Here once more he was on the verge of 
discovering Sarcey's most significant contribution 
to the theory of the theater — that in any story 
there are certain episodes, interviews, moments, 
which the spectator must see for himself, and which 
if not shown will leave the audience dumbly dis- 
appointed by their absence. Sarcey called these 
the scenes that must be shown, the scenes d /aire; 
and Mr. William Archer has called them the Obliga- 
tory Scenes. 

There is no characteristic of the born playwright 
more obvious than this, that he makes an immediate 
and an unerring choice between the Obligatory 
Scenes, which the spectators will expect to have 
placed before their eyes, and the less significant 
parts of the plot, as to which the audience is quite 
willing to be informed "either by a narrative or by 
some other device of the art." In the drama, as in 
all the other departments of poetry, the half is often 
greater than the whole. Indeed since the Middle 
Ages the dramatist has never sought to put on the 
stage all the details of his story; he has felt himself 
forced to make a choice and to focus the attention 
of the audience upon the moments which are really 
worth while. 

In the first of his Discourses on Dramatic Art 
Corneille had plaintively remarkt "It is certain that 
there are laws of the drama, since it is an art; but 
it is not certain what these laws are." And even 
when we have good reason to believe that we have 
at last laid hold of an indisputable principle, we 
can never be quite assured as to its proper applica- 
tion. The playwright must at his peril show in 
action the significant moments of his story; but in 
thus obeying Horace's Law he must also heed 
Horace's warning not to 

drag upon the stage what might 
Be much more fitly acted out of sight. 

But how is the playwright to know for certain 
what is more fitly acted in sight and out of sight? 
Horace advises the avoidance of, the offensively 
horrible : 

Let not Medeia kill her boys in view. 

For the reasons already suggested the Greeks had 
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to refrain from the exhibition of any murder, 
although they seem to have had a mechanical device 
for bringing into view the gory corpse after the 
victim had been slain behind closed doors. The 
French, governed by the decorum of the court of 
Louis XIV, were content that all scenes of murder- 
ous violence should be left to 

The actor's well-graced speech to tell. 

But we who speak English do not turn away in 
sceptical disgust when Richard and Richmond cross 
swords or when Macbeth and Macduff at last stand 
face to face to fight to the death. Nor are we re- 
volted by the murder of Desdemona, painful though 
it is to witness, nor by the suicide of Othello. To 
some of us, no doubt, there comes a feeling of satiety 
in the last act of "Hamlet" when the stage is littered 
with the bodies of man after man removed from this 
life by battle, murder and sudden death ; and there 
are other plays of Shakespere's in which some of us 
are a little annoyed by the prodigality of assassina- 
tion. We are well aware that this or that character 
is doomed to die; but we would not object if we were 
spared from beholding the deep damnation of his 
taking off, and if his necessary demise had been 
made known to us "either by a narrative or by some 
other device of the art." 

It is because Aischylos and Shakespere were born 
playwrights, masters of all the devices of the art, 
that they were each of them enabled to move us 
more powerfully by an unseen murder, by an assassi- 
nation behind closed doors, than we could have been 
moved if we had been forced to see the fatal stroke 
descend and the smitten victim drop. In the 
Agamemnon we know that Klytemnestra has gone 
within, resolved to slay the husband who has 
wronged her and whom she has wronged; and in 
dread suspense, not daring to hope that she will 
abandon her deadly purpose, we wait until we hear 
the wailing outcry of the betrayed hero, taken un- 
awares and treacherously stricken in his own house. 
The only other moment in all drama which surpasses 
this in thick intensity of expectant horror is that 
when Macbeth, goaded by the stern purpose of his 
ambitious wife, takes up the daggers and creeps into 
the inner chamber where Duncan, his king and his 
guest, lies sleeping the sleep from which he is never 
to awaken. It is the outcry of Agamemnon which 
tells us that he has been slain; and Duncan makes no 
outcry. We know that he has been murdered, only 
when Macbeth comes out from the room which he 
entered a brave man and which he leaves a craven 
from that time on. That an unseen murder which 
we are made to feel impending and inevitable is 
more effective dramatically we discover, when in the 
same play we are witnesses of the later assassination 
of Banquo which discloses itself merely a brutal and 
vulgar killing, untoucht with either horror or terror. 



The late Jules Lemaitre once wrote a criticism of 
Maeterlinck's tragedy of childhood, the "Death of 
Tintagiles" and he began by quoting Horace's 

whate'er's transmitted through the ear 

To mind and heart will never come so near 
As what is set before the eyes, and each 
Spectator sees, brought full within his reach. 



Then the brilliant French critic declared "This 
is true — and yet it is not true. Yes, often, what is 
set before our eyes, strikes us more forcibly than 
what is merely told; yes, action is ordinarily more 
moving than narrative. But what is infinitely more 
pathetic than an action told or seen is an action 
which is divined. Victor Hugo has said that nothing 
is more interesting than a wall behind which some- 
thing is taking place." And here Lemaitre and 
Hugo suggest to us the explanation why the deaths 
of Agamemnon and Duncan, which happened out of 
our sight, are more moving than if we had seen them 
with our own eyes, because in each case we divine the 
dire event about to happen behind the wall. Lemaitre 
remarkt that he found this blank wall in play after 
play of Maeterlinck, and he found also in Maeter- 
linck an unfailing power of forcing us to divine 
what was taking place out of sight. .Poor little 
Tintagiles has fled up the stairs of the tower till he 
comes to an iron gate. His feeble voice calls for his 
sister, whom we see trying in vain to open the gate. 
At last, we hear the sound of the little body falling 
on the far side of the door. "And this is terrible, 
because we have seen nothing, not the child shiver- 
ing with fright, not her who is not even named, the 
wicked old woman whose hundred-year old hands 
strangle the child so slowly that he has time to glue 
his mouth to the iron bars." 

Plainly enough, when Horace asserts that what is 
heard is less effective than what is seen, and when 
the old stager bids the novice to "show everything 
important and let the spectators see it themselves," 
they have neither of them been able to do more than 
draft a rough-and-ready Rule, which is true and 
yet not true. They have not succeeded in laying 
firm hold on a principle so certain that it is true in 
all cases, indisputable and inexorable. They only 
confirm Bronson Howard's saying "when all the mys- 
teries of humanity have been solved, the laws of 
dramatic construction can be codified and clearly 
explained; not until then." 

Yet the rough-and-ready rules that the old stagers 
lay down for the guidance of the beginner contain a 
large share of truth, even if they do not contain the 
whole truth. Nine times out of ten they are to be 
obeyed — perhaps even ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred. 

There is an anecdote pertinent to this point in 
the memoirs of a leading French actress. She had a 
pupil of high promise whose chief fault was exces- 
sive gesticulation, against which the teacher warned 
her again and again. One day when the pupil had 
to recite an impassioned speech in public her instruc- 
tor took a strong thread and tied the girl's hands 
to her side. Then the pupil spoke the piece, making 
frequent and ineffective efforts to raise her arms, 
until finally, at the climax of the fiery declamation, 
she snapt the bonds that fettered her. When she had 
bowed to the applause, she came contrite to her 
teacher to beg pardon for having broken loose, ex- 
plaining that she really could not help it, since she 
was then completely carried away by the passion 
of the words she was uttering. The older actress 
smilingly told her not to apologize : "You were quite 
right to break the thread when you did. The time 
had then come at last when you ought to make a 
gesture." 

Brander Matthews 



